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Bad Man Down! 


The more Tiriaka saw, the angrier 
he became. He was standing outside the 
meeting hall of a village in one of the 
South Pacific Islands, watching the people 
go inside. More and more kept coming. 
And Tiriaka knew they were going to hear 
Betero, a Seventh-day Adventist teacher. 
But Tiriaka was the teacher of another 
church, and all these people going to hear 
Betero were members of Tiriaka’s church! 

He could stand it no longer. What right 
did Betero have here, anyway? His home 
was in another village. 

Angry, and breathing heavily, Tiriaka 
stalked into the building. “Stop your 
preaching, and get out of this village,” he 
shouted to Betero. 

But Betero didn’t do anything of the sort. 
Quietly he answered, “This building doesn’t 
belong to you. You have no right to send 
me out of it. Besides, these people invited 
me to come.” 
























Tiriaka was not prepared for that! But, 
determined to get rid of Betero at all costs, 
he raced out and talked to the first police- 
man he could find. Fortunately for Tiriaka, 
the policeman belonged to his church. 
“We've got to get rid of this teacher,” 
Tiriaka told him. ‘“He’ll make Adventists 
out of all our church members if we don’t 
send him home. Quick!” 


The policeman hurried into the meeting 
place behind Tiriaka. “There, that’s the 
man, Send him home,” Tiriaka said, poi 
ing at Betero. 

The policeman knew he could get into 
trouble if he acted rashly, so he gave Betero 
a chance to explain himself. 

Tiriaka didn’t like that at all! For, of 
course, Betero reminded the policeman that 
he had made no disturbance in the town. 
“Indeed,” he pointed out, “if anyone is 
in the wrong, it is Tiriaka, for he is trying 
to break up our meeting.” 

Then the elderly men—whom everyone 
in town respected—stood up and said, “We 
invited Betero here. We want him to re- 
main.” 


The policeman looked over at Tiriaka, a 
scornful glance, and left. 


Tiriaka had lost; but this was not the 
end of the matter. Soon Betero closed the 
meeting as he had planned, and went home. 
Scarcely had he arrived than men came 
running from Tiriaka’s village with strange 
news. “Betero,” they panted, “after Tiriaka 
left our meeting place he went home and 
climbed a coconut tree. But on the way up 
he slipped and fell, and when he struck 
ground, his back was broken.” 


Betero was sad. “But, master, don’t you 
see?” the messengers said. “It proves your 
teaching is better than Tiriaka’s teaching.” 
All over that island the story spread. Soon 
hundreds of people were saying, “You’d 
better pay attention to what Betero teaches, 
or you may be the next to fall out of a 
coconut tree.” 


All of which goes to show that God will 
defend this truth we believe, and will make 
it victorious at last. 


Your friend, 























No, Delores wasn’t afraid of any old lynx—till 


the twig snapped beside her! 





THE WHITE-FACED LYNX 


By MRS. JOHN F. UNDERHILL 


| img three girls didn’t pay much attention 
to what Mother said the afternoon they 
went to visit Auntie Vi and the cousins. She 
said, “Be sure to come home before dark.” 

But the girls ignored the remark and 
asked, “May we stay for supper if Auntie 
Vi asks us?” 

“Yes,” Mother replied, but added, “Don’t 
stay too late.” Then off they ran, Lillian, 
Marian, and Delores, up the hill and along 
the ridge. 


“Would you be scared to come through 
here after dark?” asked Marian, as they 
paused a few minutes in the alfalfa field for 
breath. 

“Scared? Me?” boasted Delores. “What 
is there in here to be afraid of?” 

“Oh, I was just thinking. One of the 
neighbors was telling Daddy last night that 
he saw a big lynx in his south pasture a few 
days ago.” 

To page 20 


A twig snapped, and a big white face peered at the girls from behind a bush. They shrieked, and ran! 
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Jennie was tired of rules and restrictions. 


"THEE, JENNIE DEAR" 


By ENID SPARKS 


HE was old and frail 
and bedfast, but her 

eyes still held a twinkle, 
and her quaint speech 
betrayed her Quaker 
background. As_ she 
looked out toward the 
Blue Mountains, form- 
ing a backdrop for the 
eastern Oregon town where she lived, she 
said, “So you want a story of my girlhood 
days. Well, these mountains of ours remind 
me of when I first came to live in the West 
among the mountains of Colorado. They 
remind me, too, of the first and last dance 
I ever went to.” And this was her story. 

“I hate this bonnet. It hurts my ears and 
is so hot!” complained Jennie bitterly as she 
came into the sitting room and threw the 
bonnet down. Mother looked up from her 
sewing at her unhappy daughter. 

“Thee, Jennie dear, come sit on the foot- 
stool beside me. It seems thou dost listen 
to Old Spotty more than to thy mother and 
thy father. Thou knowest we are Friends, 
and that thy father is an elder. Because of 
our bonnets the needy know where they can 
get help. The inner light should make thee 
love thy bonnet for what it means to us.” 

“It does hide most of my straight, mousy 
hair,” half smiled Jennie. “Sarah Maude can 
wear flowers and ribbons on her bonnet, and 
she curls her hair. I do wish I could go out 
to Platorro Mine in Colorado to Aunt Mary's. 
I'm tired of this silent, stuffy house.” 





Her mother shook her head gently. This 
strong-willed, worldly-minded daughter 
caused many an anxious hour for her mother 
and her father. The girl’s desire to go to 
Aunt Mary’s had been discussed before. The 
decision had always been No. As Father said, 
“Old Spotty, the Devil, runneth those wild 
and rough settlements. Thy proper place is 
in thy home in Decatur, Iowa.” 

Shortly, another letter arrived from Aunt 
Mary with an urgent plea for Jennie to be 
permitted to come out to help her in the 
kitchen work at the camp. She would look 
after her ever so carefully. After much beg- 
ging on Jennie’s part and careful considera- 
tion on the parents’ part, it was decided 
to let her go, at least for a visit. They had 
done their best to train her well. Now she 
must make her own decisions. 

One January day the heavy-hearted par- 
ents committed Jennie to God's care. Jennie 
was careful not to say very much, but she 
thought it was all a waste of time. She 
could look after herself well enough without 
having to pray about it. The parents watched 
their dear friend, Mr. Frank, tuck the furs 
and blankets around their sixteen-year-old 
daughter, as she settled down in the front 
seat of his big bobsled. Two other sleds 
followed, loaded with food and mining tools. 
Her eyes dancing with excitement, Jennie 
was off on her great adventure. 

This was the life! The shifting panorama 
of frozen farmland finally gave way to the 
foothills of the Rockies as the bobsleds be- 
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gan to crawl up the narrow road. Evergreens 
sparkled white in the sunshine. And, best 
of all, she told herself, no more home re- 
strictions. “I’m going to have a good time 
now,” she promised herself. “Maybe I'll even 
dance with some of the lumbermen. What 
fun!” 

At last they came out into the thin, biting 
air above the timber line. Mr. Frank said 
they were near the Continental Divide. To 
the dismay of the teamsters, the horses were 

asping for breath, nostrils distended, sides 
oar: Soon several were down in the 
snow, their drivers doing all they could to 
minister to the frostbitten lungs. 

“We have to stay by these horses to try 
to save them. If only we could get word to 
the camp to send help and fresh horses,” 
Mr. Frank exclaimed. 

“Let me go, Mr. Frank! I’m dressed like 
an Eskimo and I'm not a bit afraid,” Jennie 
offered. Mr. Frank hesitated, then slowly 
nodded his head. “I hate to let you go, but 
it is our best chance. The trail is clear. Just 
at the top there by that boulder, you can 
look down and see the mining camp.” 


If Jennie had known her volunteer mis- 
sion would have led her past the remains of 
a cougar feast, and into the path of a bellow- 
ing steer, which she side-stepped by jump- 
ing into a snowdrift, she might not have 
been so eager. But at last she stood at the 
summit, and looked down on the little min- 
ing camp clinging to the mountainside be- 
low. 

Down she went, sliding, running, stop- 
ping, until she found herself in the settle- 
ment. At the first cabin a big unshaven man 
answered her knock, and directed her to 
her aunt’s cabin. Oh, it was good to be here, 
warm and safe in Aunt Mary’s kitchen, grate- 
fully sipping the hot drink she prepared for 
her. Men set out immediately to help the 
drivers. 

Before Jennie could even rest, she learned 
that the community was planning to get 
together for a dance in her honor that eve- 
ning. This adventurous, blue-eyed girl must 
be welcomed and rewarded with their com- 
pliments and admiration. “A dance!” thought 
Jennie. “Here I’m to be honored at a dance. 

To page 21 


Jennie stood trembling, helpless. The wicked-looking man was walking straight toward her. 
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By IVY R. DOHERTY 





CHAPTER 2: WILD GRAPES AND MORE TROUBLE 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


Because she kept the Sabbath, everyone in Alice's 
class picked on her. One day things were particularly 
bad. Adele got her into trouble on purpose. Miss 
Malone caned her just for spite. Tom Sneddon pulled 
her hair and told her no one liked her. And she was 
hungry. She wondered if God really cared that she 
had to suffer so much to obey Him. Then, as she 
was cleaning the classroom, she found a rosy red apple 
in the waste basket. She was sure God had put it 
there to prove to her He was interested in her. She 
ate it happily, then carefully put the black seeds into 
her pocket so she wouldn't forget. That night she told 
Mother all about it. Mother said that when she was 
eighteen, her mother had put her out of the house 
because she wanted to obey od. ‘Soon,’ Mother 
promised, ‘‘we will go and see that grandmother of 
yours. 


 pacenye crept into the room and made 
it like a princess’ golden sleeping cham- 
ber. Alice rubbed her eyes. She thought she 
must still be half asleep and that this was a 
dream carrying over into reality. Where 
could she be? It seemed like a magic palace. 
Certainly she had never slept in a room like 
this before! Lacy leaf patterns danced on 
the walls, and somewhere, very close, a mag- 
pie trilled as if its throat would burst with 
the pure joy of living. Dewy perfume was 
being wafted by a placid breeze that invited 
itself unbidden into the fairyland place. 
Rob and Gerry, her brothers, were sleep- 
ing soundly in a makeshift bed on the other 
side of the room. Everywhere she glanced 
she saw old-fashioned furniture, and wher- 
ever a space between the furniture managed 
to occur, there was a bundle of old news- 
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papers or magazines or pictures or books. 

Her eye fixed on a photograph on the wall 
by the window. The face was familiar. Ah, 
now she knew. Mother was the pretty girl 
in that photograph, which had been taken 
twenty years ago! Although Mother did not 
look very much like that now, she knew who 
it was, because there was one almost the same 
in the photograph album at home. Now all 
the mystery was solved. She was really and 
truly at Grandma’s house. 

She slipped quietly from the bedcovers 
and dressed noiselessly. After all, Rob and 
Gerry could be terrible nuisances to a girl 
of eleven, especially when she wanted to 
explore new places. Better by far to let them 
sleep, she told herself, and tried desperately 
to stop the old bedroom door from squeak- 
ing as she went out. 

As she stepped off the veranda, which was 
rotting at the edges, she drew a deep breath 
at the beauty about her. Tall, green grasses 


carpeted the ground. At the back of th@@) 


house rose a purple mountain, still veiled in 
early morning mists and shadowed here and 
there, because the sun had not yet kissed it 
everywhere. In the opposite direction there 
stretched a blue, blue lake, calm and serene 
and more exquisite than anything Alice had 
imagined. Old shrubs grew about the gar- 
den, and quaint little paths seemed to begin 
nowhere and end nowhere, for the grass had 
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grown too tall to let the steppingstones be 
seen. In the distance she could hear the boom 
of the surf on the ocean beach. So this was 
Grandma’s! 

Now she knew how very, very difficult it 
must have been for her mother to leave 
this wonderful place. She had lived in it 
from the time she was born. She knew too, 
now, how much Mother really must love God 
and want to do what was right. Suddenly 
she remembered the unpleasant things she 

ad left behind. Here at Grandma’s there 
@:.:: be no Miss Malone, no Adele, and 
no Tom Sneddon. She would have two whole 
weeks’ vacation from torture! Alice almost 
hugged herself to think of it. Later, alas, she 
found that there are some things that fol- 
low you everywhere, and you cannot just 
run away from them, no matter how des- 
perately you would like to. 

Little sister Rose Anne was calling, and 
Alice hurried to the kitchen whence the 
calling came. As the day wore on she found 
that every room in Grandma’s house was 
as quaint and as stacked up with furniture 
and odds and ends as her fairy chamber had 
been. She wondered to herself why Grandma 
did not feel as though she would suffocate, 


Gerry bit into the bunch eagerly, then frantically spat it all out. “They're terrible,” he spluttered. 





everything was so clut- 
tered up. 

Mother took Alice and 
the boys into Grandma’s 
room after they had eaten 
breakfast. Grandma was 
so ill that she was con- 
fined to bed, and she seemed glad when the 
children were told they could go out to play. 
Outside the door, Mother drew Alice aside 
and said, “Grandma asked me if I would 
clean house for her while I am here. I think 
you would like to help me, wouldn't you?” 

Alice gasped, “Mother, how do you think 
you'll ever make your way through such a 
mountain of stuff? But it will be fun, see- 
ing everything.” 

Mother started on the drawers of the 
dressing tables and closets in the room that 
she had occupied the night before. This 
was the room that used to be her very own. 
She looked about her, and sighed. She told 
Alice she could take the drawers on the 
right and she would do the ones on the left. 
When they came to the big double drawers 
they would work together. 

Well, Alice decided, it was true that 
Grandma had everything “from a needle to 





a battleship” tucked away in those drawers, 
but the greatest surprise came when Mother 
slid open the first double drawer. For the 
second time that day, Alice rubbed her eyes, 
just to find out if she were really awake. 
There were bedroom slippers, and bedroom 
slippers, and still more bedroom slippers! 
Alice counted them. Twenty-seven pairs! 
“Mother, what exactly do you suppose 
Grandma would do with twenty-seven pairs 
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| WILL NOT BREAK MY WORD 


By NONA KEEN DUFFY 


I will not break my word to friends 
Nor promises neglect; 

I'm sure my heart could not be glad 
Without my self-respect. 


When | am playing any game, 
| promise to be fair; 

In every single thing | do, 
I'll keep my dealings square. 


I'm sure that honesty will pay, 
In shop, in home, in school. 

And so I mean to practice it, 
And live the Golden Rule! 


of slippers? Where did they all come from?” 

Mother looked closely at several pairs. 
“These,” she said, holding up a pretty pink 
pair with a silk tassle at the instep, “are the 
ones I sent to Grandma last Christmas; these 
are the ones from the Christmas before, and 
these from the one before that.” They looked 
at each other, not quite knowing whether it 
would be proper to laugh or to weep. 

“Why did she do this?” protested Alice, 
remembering that when she was in Grand- 
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ma’s room she had seen a pair of old slip- 
pers by the bed that looked as though they 
had been worn constantly for several years. 

Mother said, “Grandma has had the habit, 
for as long as I can remember, of putting 
things away and saying, ‘I'll keep this; it 
might come in handy.’ What poor Grandma 
did not realize is that some things are better 
enjoyed right now, for the time always comes 
when you don’t need such things, or you 
have lost the capacity to enjoy them.” 

Alice was wistfully thoughtful. She didn’ 
know why, but her thoughts rushed bac 
to school. Had she been storing away the 
precious moments that were supposed to be 
the happiest days of her life, wrapping them 
all up in bitter regret because there were no 
other Seventh-day Adventist children besides 
her family in school, and thinking, “I'll wait 
until | am grown up, and then I won't have 
to be teased and scoffed at all the time”? 
Did she want to live in unhappiness, just 
as Grandma had, when all the time she could 
have made her hours bright with the pretty 
comforts that had been sent to her? 

She decided that before her vacation was 
over she would have some kind of plan 
worked out for when she got back to school, 
so that she would never make Grandma's 
mistake. 

It took hours of sorting and sweeping and 
dusting and scrubbing, but although Alice 
was very tired by mid-afternoon, she thought 
it had been a pleasant way to spend a day, 
helping Mother. Everything she had touched 
that had belonged to her mother in her girl- 
hood seemed sacred to her, not because the 
objects had any great value, but because she 
recalled that these things had been precious 
to her mother at one time, and she had given 
them all up to serve God. She felt closer 
to her mother than ever before. 

Gerry and Rob and Rose Anne were 
down by the lake, playing armies and wars 
with the soldier crabs, so what better time 
could there be than now to skip off alone 
and explore the place? She hadn't taken 


more than a dozen steps through the fron) 


garden when she pulled up short. At. her fee 
was a rambling grapevine, loaded with pow- 
dery purple grapes. Alice bent closer to the 
ground. Through the long grasses there ran 
tendrils and branches, and no matter where 
she put her hands she found more and still 
more tempting grapes. She was so excited 
she couldn't eat a single one. She had never 


To page 16 
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A GAME TO PLAY - 1 








The “Cats” Against the “Elephants” 


MchY was propped up in bed, recover- 
ing from a broken leg, when Ted 
came in. 

“Hi, Mickey,” he said. “Wait till I tell you 
about Bert’s party yesterday afternoon.” 

“Oh, good,” grinned Mickey. “I had been 
looking forward to that party so much, for 
Bert always has such interesting games, 
doesn’t he? I sure wish I hadn't broken my 
leg.” 

“Before I start telling you anything, look 
what Bert sent over for you.” Ted held up 
a paper bag and handed it to his friend. It 
was full of sweets from the party. 

“Oh, thanks! That'll do for three or four 
desserts,” Mickey said, patting the place 









































































By HERTA GLANZER 


where his stomach was under the blankets. 
“Now tell me about the games.” 

“Bert’s big sister, Ellen, helped with the 
games, and she asked us whether we'd like 
to play some animal games this time. Ev- 
erybody guessed cats when she asked us 
which animal we thought could sneak the 
quietest. She said that we were only partly 
right because the biggest and the clumsiest- 
looking animal in the world, the elephant, 
could go through the jungle without rattling 
a twig. I didn’t know that, did you? Ellen 
said we could play ‘sneak.’ All the girls 
would be the cats, and the boys would be the 
elephants, and we'd see which could sneak 
the quietest over some obstacles. 

“First we helped her 
mark off a stretch about 
as long as, well, about 
as long as your house. 
Then we put some 
blocks of wood, a 
wagon, a box, and 
Tommy’s trike right on 
the line that wed 
marked out. Ellen said 
we'd have to step over 
these things without 
holding onto anything. 

“We thought that 
would be easy, until she 
took out of her pocket 
two small jingle bells 
(the kind you _ see 
around at Christmas 


To page 19 


The first “elephant” stepped 
carefully over the box, 
trying not to let the bell 
on his trouser cuff ring. 
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pean it or not, when they are young, 
you could easily get almonds and peaches 
mixed up. Both are green and fuzzy, and 
about the same size and shape. But as they 
grow older, the outer part of the peach be- 
comes large and reddish-orange and juicy, 
while the outer part of the almond turns 
gray, grows tough and leathery, and curls 
up. After you’ve eaten the peach, however, 
a stone is left that looks something like an 
almond. Break it open with a nutcracker, 
and you will discover that the kernel inside 
looks very much like the almond kernel. 
But wait! Don’t eat it. It’s too bitter! 

The kernels of almonds, however, are de- 
licious. Even eaten just the way they come, 
they are delightful. Here are suggestions for 
other ways to enjoy them. 

People do not climb ladders to pick al- 
monds the way they do to pick peaches and 
plums and apples. Instead, they lay large 
canvas cloths on the ground beneath the trees, 
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then knock the almonds off the branches 
with long poles. 

Almonds can grow only in certain places. 
They are among the first trees to bloom in 
the spring, so very often there is a frost 
while the flowers are out, and the baby 
nuts are killed. Therefore, they must be 
grown where the winters are warm, as in 
the valleys of California. Even there, early 
frosts sometimes occur, so to protect the 
trees the farmers light smudge pots in the 
orchards on cold nights. These produce a 
thick smoke that hovers over the trees, keep- 
ing the flowers warm. A cleaner way is to 
turn on huge fans, which blow the cold air 
near the ground up into the sky, letting 
warmer air come in to take its place. 

So almonds don’t just happen. What comes 
out of those nutshells requires a lot of skill 
and hard work to grow. Be happy you have 
them, and eat them often. They are good for 
you. 





HOW TO MAKE TOASTED ALMONDS 


Toasting brings out the almond’s natural flavor and 
texture. Place shelled almonds in a shallow pan in a 
slow oven (300 degrees F.) 25 to 30 minutes. Stir occa- 
sionally. Remove from oven and spread on paper to cool. 

Almonds may be toasted in the shell by placing in a 
moderate oven (350 degrees F.) 25 to 30 minutes; then 
remove and cool. The nut should be a light brown in- 
side when broken. Crisp, crunchy toasted almonds are 
excellent for eating out-of-hand, and for use in most 
recipes. 


HOW TO MAKE BLANCHED ALMONDS 


Cover almonds with water and heat to boiling. Drain 
immediately, then slip skins from al ds by p i 
between thumb and fingers. Place 
paper or cloth to dry. 
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HOW TO MAKE SALTED ALMONDS 


Place unblanched almonds in a shallow pan, add one 
teaspoon of oil or butter for each cup of almond meats, 
and roast in a slow oven (300 degrees F.) 25 to 
minutes. Stir occasionally. Spread on paper to cool. mf. 
kle with salt while hot. NOTE: Where recipes cal 
roasted almonds, either blanched or unblanched, follow 
the directions for salted almonds but omit the salt. 


HOW TO MAKE FRENCH-FRIED ALMONDS, 
CALIFORNIA STYLE 


For real ‘‘California style’ flavor use the unblanched 
almonds and prepare them according to the directions for 
salted almonds as given above. Roast for 25 to 30 minutes. 
Spread on paper to cool. Salt while hot. 

NOTE: If almonds are to be stored for any long period, 
put them in tightly closed jars in a cool, dry place. The 
refrigerator is fine. 
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CRUNCHY EGG SALAD 
SANDWICH FILLING 


V4 cup roasted unblanched almonds 
2 hard-boiled eggs 

VY. cup finely chopped celery 

1/3 cup mayonnaise 

34 teaspoon salt 


Chop almonds and eggs. Blend with re- 
maining ingredients. Makes about 1 cup 
filling. 


ALMOND CREAM CHEESE 
SPREAD 


V4 cup roasted unblanched almonds 
1 (3-ounce) package cream cheese 
2 tablespoons orange marmalade 


Chop almonds. Blend cheese and marmalade 
to spreading consistency and stir in al- 
monds. Delicious on thin slices of raisin 
bread. Apricot jam or marmalade is very 
good, too. Makes about 2/3 cup filling. 


ALMOND PEAR SALAD 


1 (3-ounce) package cream cheese 
V4 tsp. grated orange rind 

1 tablespoon orange juice 

1 tablespoon mayonnaise 

V4 cup diced almonds 

3 pears (fresh or canned) 

Lettuce 

Mint sprigs 


Soften cream cheese with a fork and blend 
in orange rind, juice, and mayonnaise. 
Chop or sliver almonds, saving a few to 
decorate the top. Stir chopped almonds 
into cheese. Pare, halve, and core pears. 
Put halves together with cheese mixture 
and set upright in lettuce nest on in- 
dividual salad plates. Top each pear with 
a mint sprig and almond halves. Makes 
3 servings. 


GLAZED CARROTS WITH 
ALMONDS 


V4. cup roasted unblanched almonds 
6 to 8 carrots 

2 tablespoons butter or margarine 
V4 cup brown sugar (packed) 

1 teaspoon salt 


Cut almonds into thin lengthwise slivers. 
Cut carrots into halves or quarters length- 
wise, and cook in SMALL amount of water 
until barely tender. Drain. Melt butter, 
add sugar and salt, and mix well. Add car- 
rots and simmer in syrup about 30 min- 
utes, turning occasionally. Add almonds 
last ten minutes of cooking. Serves 4 to 6. 
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“Yeeeoow!” howled 
Bud as his grand- 
mother put the finish- 
ing touches to a band- 
age she was applying 
to a spot directly un- 
der his swollen, dark- 
ening eye. How she 
had managed to get as 
far along as she had, 
with as few outbursts 
from her patient, was really a marvel. But 
grandmothers are marvelous anyway. It was 
a good thing she had decided to keep house 
for Bud and his two young brothers while 
their mother was away. Certainly they needed 
her. 





THE AUTHOR 


To be an electrical engineer is the ambition of 
Cecil Leadbetter III, the author of this story. He was 
born in Canada, and has two brothers and two sisters. 
When he wrote the story he was a student at Walla 
Walla College, where he has been paying all his own 
expenses working at Harris Pine Mills. If given the 
opportunity, Cecil says he would like to go to South 
America aS a missionary someday. 


After a few more moments of struggle and 
not too many more outbursts, Ma, as the 
three boys called their grandmother, put the 
last strip of adhesive tape to the bandage. 
She stepped back to view the handiwork 
on her grandson's face. 

What a sight he was! His right eye was 
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By CECIL LEADBETTER 


turning purple. The big bandage under it 
was not stopping the tears from wending 
their undecisive course down his cheeks. 
Long, gangly arms hung out of his loose 
fitting “T” shirt. One leg of his blue jeans 
was rolled up so as not to catch in the chain 
of his bike. The tennis shoes on his big feet 
were dirty and worn. 
His blond hair was a 
rumpled mass that was 
almost bleached white 
from the summer sun. 
Truly he was a sight 
that only a grandmother 
could love! 

Bud sat looking at 
his grandmother, too. 
She was inclined to be 
a little bit heavy. She 
wasn’t very tall; he had 
almost caught up to her. 
Through the slight mist 
that seemed to be in 
front of him, he could 
distinguish the concern 
that registered in her 
eyes, and he perceived 
that she was not at all 
pleased with the events 
that had lead up to the 
wound on his face. Bud 
let his eyes drop from 
her and thought back 
over the past few hours. 
There was a good rea- 
son why Grandmother 
wasn’t pleased! 

















Turning on the soft gravel, 
the wheels slid. Bud flew 
into a thorny rose bush. 











Earlier that day he had gone for a long 
ride on his bike. The sun was pouring down, 
and a ride on the bike had seemed cooler 
than working on the wood he should have 
been piling. But when he got back and 
leaned his wheel against the woodshed, he 
declared that even riding a bike was too 
much work on a day like this. Consequently 
he found himself a block of wood in the 
shade, and sat on it. With his back propped 
against the side of the woodshed, his feet 
stretched way out in front of him, and with 
his eyes squinted shut, he just sat and rested. 

He heard the screen door on the white 
frame house suddenly fly open. He flinched, 
and the white Leghorn chickens in the run 
at the back of the yard flopped their wings 
and squawked in unison as the door clat- 
tered, and slammed shut again. He figured it 
to be Merl, the older of his two brothers, 
coming out of the house. He squinted his 
eyes shut tighter as he heard the dignified 
clomping of feet coming toward him. 

“Now what?” he thought, as he opened 
his eyes and found that he had guessed cor- 
rectly. The clomping had stopped, and the 
beaming countenance of his brother's face 
confronted him. Bud’s eyes scanned the some- 
what stocky frame that was Merl. The hair 
on his head was almost white, too. His green 
eyes were emphasized by the ruddy com- 
plexion of his face. He was attired only in 
a pair of jeans, socks, and tennis shoes like 
Bud’s. The skin on his chest and back had 
turned a weather-beaten brown from long 
hours in the summer sun. Eighteen months 
separated their ages, so naturally Merl was 
a few inches taller. 

“Doing anything?” Merl asked inquisi- 
tively. 

To page 17 
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Spike Saves the Explorers 
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By MYRON FULLER 





THE SIBERIAN HUSKY 





HE explorers would have died in the snow 

just fifty miles from safety if it hadn't 
been for Spike, the Siberian husky. But be- 
fore the story, let's find out just what a 
Siberian husky is. It’s a dog, of course. It gets 
its name from the fact that it has been pure- 
bred for untold ages by the natives of North- 
eastern Siberia. They regard their dogs as 
their most valuable possessions. They use 
them for sled dogs, as companions for their 
children, and as guards for their homes. The 
Siberian husky is naturally friendly, as are 
all true Arctic sled dogs, easily trained, alert, 
and intelligent. He is especially clean in his 
habits and easily adapts himself to any kind 
of living conditions. Unlike most heavy- 
coated breeds, he is entirely free from body 
odor. 

It was in 1909 that the first Siberian dog 
teams were brought to Alaska. Since then 
nearly all the racing records have been set 
and held by Siberians. The Siberian husky 
is a gracefully built dog of medium size, with 
an alert and friendly expression on his fox- 
like face. His head is finely modeled, the 
ears erect and well-covered with hair on the 
inside. The eyes may be either brown or blue, 
with a keen, “interested,” or even mischie- 
vous expression. He has a thick, double coat 
—a dense undercoat of fur next to his skin 
and a long outer coat of soft hair. His tail 
is a furry brush carried in a sickle curve over 
the back. The Siberian’s body is strong and 
compact, with deep chest, well-muscled 
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shoulders, and powerful legs. His feet, like 
those of all Arctic dogs, are “snowshoe feet.” 
They are oblong in shape, webbed, and well- 
furred between the thick, cushioned pads 
of his toes. He may be any color, though 
the most common are black and white, and 
various shades of wolf gray and silver gray. 
He stands twenty-one to twenty-four inches 
high at the shoulder and weighs from forty- 
five to sixty pounds. 

Now for the story. Spike was one of 125 
sled dogs that Admiral Byrd took on his 
first South Polar Expedition. It was on a 
foggy December morning that the two ships 
of the expedition came in sight of that most 
desolate spot on the globe, a continent of 
silence, four and one-half million square 
miles of snow-covered, barren waste, upon 
which not a tree or a blade of grass grows. 
From the ships, the Antarctic continent pre- 
sented a front that seemed impassable, a 
sheer cliff of blue-white ice rising out of 
the depths of the sea to a height of two 
hundred feet. In places this ice barrier sloped 
down to the water’s edge. It was at one of 
these breaks in the ice shelf that the ships 
were anchored by means of cables attached 
to heavy hooks, called ice anchors, driven 
deep into the snow. 

Admiral Byrd and three companions went 
ashore and started inland to select a suitable 
camp site. The dogs had been shut up in 
their kennels for more than a month, and 
were wild for exercise. It was quite a sight 
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as 125 huskies rolled and raced like creatures 
gone mad, suddenly piling up in a squirm- 
ing mass of happy, yelping dogs who seemed 
to be enjoying freedom as much as the men 
who watched. When the message came from 
Admiral Byrd that he had selected the place 
for the camp, which he named Little Amer- 
ica, the real activity began. Fifteen hundred 
tons of supplies and equipment had to be 
hauled nearly twenty miles from the ships 
to the camp site, where the forty-two men 
and many of the dogs were to spend the next 
three years. 

During the long period of unloading and 
setting up camp, Spike had worked harder 
than any two dogs. He was a natural leader 
and seemed to inspire his teammates to 
greater effort. Just as the work was finished 
and the men and dogs were preparing to 
settle down for the long Antarctic night, 
Spike became ill. His beautiful fur began 
to fall out and for weeks he lay between life 
and death. Admiral Byrd took him to his 
own quarters where he cared for him per- 
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sonally. When daylight came again, in Oc- 
tober, preparations were made for the ad- 
miral’s flight to the South Pole, about eight- 
een hundred miles round trip from camp. 
One part of the preparation required that 
a party of six men were to travel several 
hundred miles by sled toward the South Pole, 
report weather conditions, and be ready to 
dash to the rescue of the fliers should they 
be forced down. When the party was ready 
to start, Spike was still too sick to travel, 
so he was left behind. 

After a long and heartbreaking trip of 
nearly two months, they stood and watched 
the admiral’s plane as it returned to Little 
America from a successful flight over the 
South Pole. Their job finished, the men 
started back. Storms and rough going de- 
layed them. The dogs began to weaken and 
at last played out while still fifty miles from 
camp. The men were huddled in their tent 
trying to decide what they should do when 
an excited barking and yapping outside at- 
tracted their attention. They looked at each 
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other in wonder. What could have caused 
such a display of energy among the ex- 
hausted and starving dogs? Then they saw 
the answer as Spike squeezed under the 
door of the tent and stood there, his whole 
body wiggling and squirming from the sheer 
joy of being with his friends again. 

Larry Gould, who was in charge of the 
party, made a quick decision. “Put only our 
necessary equipment on one sled and double 
up the teams,” he ordered. “With Spike in 
the lead we'll make it.” Every step of the 
remaining fifty miles to Little America was 
made because Spike was out in front barking, 
lunging in the shoulder straps, snapping at 
the others if they tried to stop, whining and 
pleading until the rest of the dogs seemed 
to catch his spirit and pull for all they were 
worth. Back at camp the party was told that 
the first day Spike had been let out he had 
started on their trail, streaking south across 
the barren wastes to arrive just when they 
needed him most. 


The Black Apple Seeds 
From page 8 


seen so many grapes in all her days. She 
rushed down to the lake shore to tell the 
others. It seemed just a hop, skip, and a 
jump until they were all standing there to- 
gether, wondering where to attack. Gerry 
decided he would show them all how to eat 
grapes. He grabbed a bunch and bit hun- 
bunch as far as it would go. 

“Whatever is the matter?” asked Alice. 

“Taste for yourself,” ordered Gerry, quite 
annoyed at his disappointment. Alice fol- 
lowed his advice, and then his actions. She 
said, “They taste like something you dream 
about. Like ice cream that has gone bad 
in your dreams when you are hungry. They 
are sweet and sour and bitter and watery.” 

Alice decided, after that disappointment, 
to go and enjoy the soldier crabs with the 
boys, and have a swim, too. 

Sabbath came, and Alice wondered just 
what she would do all day. Mother had to 
spend most of the time with Grandma, so 
she left Alice in charge of the other children. 
They found a sheltered place down by the 
lake and had their own Sabbath school. Then 
they took a walk through the weeds at the 
foot of the mountain. Because autumn was 
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slipping in, there were no wild flowers, but 
they did find several ferns that they had 
never seen before. 

“Listen,” said Rob, putting his hand to his 
ear. “Someone is calling.” 

“It isn't Mother,” stated Alice. “It sounds 
like a child.” 

“Till bet I know,” Gerry told them. “It’s 
probably the cousins from the other side of 
the lake, come over in their motor launch.” 

“Let’s go, then,” hooted Rob, and away 
they flew. Alice had to go back and pick 
Rose Anne up and carry her home, for she 
was very tired. 

All the way home Alice wondered what 
her cousins would be like. It would be like 
having more brothers and sisters, she decided. 
They wouldn't tease just because you were 
doing what you thought was right. She knew 
their names—Reggie and Donald, Celia and 
Ruth. Oh, what fun, meeting new cousins! 

After the first greetings the children all 
felt they had known each other for years. 
But what was that Ruth was saying? Was 
Alice hearing right? Ruth was wanting her 
to play a game of tennis, and this was Sab- 
bath afternoon! “Oh, what shall I do now?” 
wailed Alice, somewhere inside her heart. 
Butterflies clutched at her stomach. What 
could she do? Would she ask Mother to 
explain? No, that would be cowardly. This 
was her business, and there was no use beat- 
ing about the bush, she thought. So she 
told Ruth that all the family kept Saturday 
as Sabbath, because God wanted the seventh 
day of the week to be kept holy. She was 
very sorry, but she would not be able to 
play tennis with her today. 

“Whoever heard of anything so queer?” 
asked Celia, and the four cousins tried to 
outdo one another in laughing the loudest. 

Aunt Ellen was in visiting with Mother 
and Grandma. Alice wondered if she would 
laugh, too. The truth was that Aunt Ellen 
had learned from her husband, who was 
also Mother's brother, about Mother's hav- 
ing to leave home because she had gone 
“religion crazy,” and she was finding it hard 
to be friendly and sociable to Mother. The 
cousins and Aunt Ellen soon left. They were 
frankly disappointed in their relatives. “They 
were absolutely no fun at all,” Celia told her 
mother as they clambered aboard the launch. 

Alice wanted to be by herself for a while. 
She had gone and done it again! Wasn't 
there anyone on the face of the earth that 
would show themselves friendly, and not 
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mind her being queer? She thought that 
she was running away from her persecution 
troubles by going to Grandma’s, and now 
here was the same merry-go-round coming 
to whisk her off again. 

She ran. She didn’t have any idea where 
she was going or where she wasn't going, 
just so long as she could run and run, and 
think everything out for herself. Soon she 
came out on the glowing, golden sands of 
the ocean beach. She found a sheltered place 
under a huge, overhanging rock, and slipped 
in where she would be out of sight. 

Now she must forget everything and con- 
centrate on the problem of her life. Did she 
want everyone in the world to like her and 
approve of her? Had she done the wrong 
thing in telling her cousins she could not 
play tennis on the Sabbath? Should she have 
gone with them and played, just to be 
friendly? Should she have offered to go for 
a walk somewhere with them? Maybe she 
could have done that, but she had been so 
taken by surprise that she hadn’t had time 
to think, other than that she could not play 
tennis on Sabbath. 

Meeting with the children had been very 
much like the experience with the grapes. 
They had promised to be so good, but they 
had turned to disappointment in her mouth. 
At first it was wonderful to have cousins, 
people who really belonged to you and who, 
you thought, would understand you. But how 
had it all ended? 

A grim smile played on her lips. She had 
run away from trouble, but the very same 
kind of trouble had caught up with her 
again. Then the whole picture straightened 
out in her mind. She would go back to 
school, and if Miss Malone still chose to 
dislike her, and the children still chose to 
ridicule her, she could be kind to them. She 
would make some happy, golden moments 
along the way by helping others and for- 
getting her own troubles. She did not want 
to come to the end of life and find her 
drawer full of unused slippers! 

She stirred from her hiding place, and 
the smile that shone in her dark eyes had 
spread from deep down in her heart all 
through her. She had remembered the rosy 
apple in the waste basket. God was up there, 
and not very far away, either. He would help 
her to be brave in face of trouble. She was 
glad that she believed He would. Just wait 
till she got back home! 

(To be continued) 


Bud’s Black Eye 
From page 13 


“Nothing,” was the abrupt reply Bud gave 
him. 

“I sure wish I hadn’t hit those railroad 
tracks so hard,” Merl said dejectedly, look- 
ing over at his bike. It was standing upside 
down on the short-cropped grass that sur- 
rounded the woodshed. The front wheel was 
folded back over the front forks. The forks 
were slightly bent too. 

“Guess I'll have to wait until the beans 
are ready to pick before I can make enough 
money to get it fixed,” he mused. Looking 
back at Bud he was reminded of a possum. 
Bud was pretending he was asleep. He had 
squinted his eyes shut again and appeared 
not to be listening. 

Bud knew what was coming now. It al- 
ways started this way. Merl had wrecked his 
bike coming down the steep, rugged terrain 
of Dilworth Mountain. He had forgotten to 
slow down for the railroad tracks at the bot- 
tom of the hill. The result, the smashed-up 
bike. 

Merl realized that his tactics were dis- 
covered. He came directly to the point. 
“Come on, Bud,” he pleaded, “let me use 
your bike just this once.” 

No answer. Only the mimicked, heavy 
breathing of a person lost in slumber 
greeted his ears. “What a faker,” Merl 
thought as he filled his lungs with air. Bend- 
ing over closer to Bud he cupped his hands 
around his mouth and bellowed, “Hey, Bud!” 

Bud flinched, his brow creased, he shook 
his eyes open, stretched, and rose to his feet. 
And then as if amazed to find his brother 
still near, greeted him with, “Oh, are you still 
here?” 

“Yes, I’m still here,’ Merl admitted, 
“and you heard everything I said.” 

“Did you say something?” Bud asked, try- 
ing to reassure himself that by asking a ques- 
tion he wasn’t telling a lie. Then, not giving 
Merl a chance to reply, he stated, “I think I'll 
go for a ride to the top of the hill.” 

Clambering on his bike he rode out the 
drive to the highway that went past their 
place. He looked back once and saw his 
brother, hands on hips, shaking his head 
slowly. 

Out on the highway Bud went, skimming 
along trying to enjoy himself. Somehow 
things weren't as they should be. It was true 
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P Cp, the True Story of a Collie Dog 


By Opal Wheeler Dick. Illustrated by Harry J. 
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of this puppy from the time he makes his appear- 
ance in the baby buggy, through his growing-up 
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Bible Babies 
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that the meadow larks were answering each 
other across the countryside as usual. Grass- 
hoppers kept flying up from the side of the 
pavement as he rode along, just as they 
always did. Ahead he could see the heat 
waves shimmering their way upward from 
the hot highway. Yes, everything was calm 
and peaceful, as it should be. But he, him- 
self, certainly was not. 


The top of the hill he was going to was 
reached by climbing a series of three rises. 
He had reached the first rise and it was 

@ ivccessiry for him to stand up and pedal 
harder to conquer its summit. At the top 
the road leveled out for a quarter of a mile, 
until it came to the base of the second rise. 
The third rise came abruptly after that. But 
at the bottom of the second rise, just where 
the third rise began, a gravel road branched 
off. 

Bud had reached the top of the first rise 
now, and was coming down on the far side. 
He pedaled until he couldn’t pedal any 
faster. The tires sang. The bike kept gaining 
speed all the way down and was still going 
fast when it reached the crest of the second 
rise. Bud's feet were on the handle bars now, 
and the thrill he was getting from this was 
really a sensation. He didn’t even remember 
Merl anymore. 

By now he had almost reached the bottom 
of the second rise. Suddenly he decided he 
didn’t want to go home yet. Merl might get 
the bike. Instead, he started to turn onto 
the gravel road at the bottom. I say started, 
because he was going too fast to finish the 
turn. 

The wheels of his bike bit into the loose 
gravel, slipped, then started to slide. Through 
a large bunch of wild rose bushes he flew, 
just missing a mailbox. Bike, Bud, and all 
jumped the ditch, landed on top of a barbed 
wire fence, and ended up at the base of an 
apple tree, in a pile. Barbed wire, bicycle, 
and Bud were in order from top to bottom. 

A howl went up from the pile. It was 
Bud. All he could see was daylight shining 
through a big blotch of red. It was lucky 
for him that neighbors in a pickup truck 
heard the wailing. They stopped with a 
squeal of burning rubber. Doors opened and 
slammed shut as they came charging across 
the ditch to untangle Bud from the maze of 
barbed wire and bike. 

What a mess—all around his right eye 
were ugly, bleeding gashes. With a flourish 


he was piled into the truck. His bike, with- 
out a scratch, was dropped in the back end. 
Changing gears speedily, they reached Bud's 
home and took him into the house. From 
there his grandmother took over. 

Bud looked back at his grandmother now. 
The bandage under his eye felt funny and 
foreign to him. But he didn’t let it bother 
him as he grinned a wet, tear-stained grin 
at his grandmother. 

He turned as he heard the rattle of his 
bike go past the window. Merl was riding 
it, but he didn’t care any more. 


The Cats Against the Elephants 
From page 9 


time), and pinned them on, one to the out- 
side of each trouser cuff of the first ‘ele- 
phant.’ That wasn’t all. He had to hold a 
partly-crumpled piece of cellophane in each 
hand. 

“Everybody was as quiet as a mouse while 
the ‘elephant’ (the first one, by the way, 
was George) made his way along. Ellen 
had a paper and a pencil, and she was ready 
to mark down the points for each side. As 
soon as the one who was doing the sneak- 
ing made a noise, either by making the bells 
ring or by crunching the cellophane, he was 
out. If they made a noise before they reached 
the half-way mark, there was no score; if 
they passed the half-way mark, it counted 
for one point; and if they got to the end 
without making a noise, it counted for two 
points.” 

“Say, that sounds exciting! But weren't 
the ones that were doing the sneaking nerv- 
ous with so many people watching?” asked 
Mickey. 

“Oh, I forgot to tell you. The ‘cats’ were 
all lined up on one side of the line, and the 
‘elephants’ on the other, but they were all 
turned around, so there was nobody watch- 
ing but Ellen.” 

“How did George do for the first one?” 
Mickey wanted to know. 

“He was very good with his feet, but after 
he got past the middle, he crunched his cel- 
lophane while he was stepping over the trike, 
and that gave us only one point.” 

“Did all the ‘elephants’ have their turn 
first, Ted?” 

“No, Mick, Ellen pinned the bells on the 
socks of a ‘cat’ next, and then came an 
‘elephant’s’ turn again, and so on.” 
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“And who won the sneaking contest?” 
asked Mickey, his eyes dancing. 

“We did, of course, but,” Ted added hon- 
estly, “we just about didn’t. We beat only 
by one point. They had quite a small girl on 
their side and Ellen said her legs just weren't 
long enough to step over the pile of wood 
blocks, and she couldn't help ringing the 
bells. That was before the halfway mark, so 
she was out. Otherwise, they might even 
have beat us by one point. Guess we should 
have made sure that the obstacles we put on 
the line weren’t too high or wide.” 

“As soon as my leg heals,” said Mickey, 
“let's play sneak in my yard, eh, Ted? Say, 
what else did you play?” 

“T'll have to go now as I only have about 
ten minutes to get to my music lesson, 
Mickey, so I'll have to tell you tomorrow 
about another really nice game we played. 
So long, and don’t overeat on the desserts. 
See you tomorrow.” 


The White-faced Lynx 
From page 3 


“A lynx?” asked Lillian. “What's that?” 

“It must be some kind of animal,” said 
Marian, “because he said he went into the 
house to get his rifle, but it was gone when 
he came back.” 

“Well,” asserted Delores boldly, “I’m not 
afraid of any old lynx, even if it’s as big as 
a cow! So let’s go on down to Auntie Vi’s. 
I’m rested, aren’t you?” 

From her kitchen window, Auntie Vi saw 
them coming, and sent Donnie, Leola, and 
little Leroy to meet them. Then the fun be- 
gan. All over the farm they ran, hunting 
eggs and gathering raspberries for supper. 
Auntie Vi promised to make a raspberry 
shortcake with whipped cream if they gath- 
ered enough. So with pans and syrup pails 
they hurried from bush to bush, and finally, 
by putting their berries all together, they 
had enough for supper. 

Auntie Vi had the shortcake baked and 
sitting on the pantry shelf to cool when 
they came in. So Delores and Marian washed 
the berries while Lillian whipped the cream. 
Donnie brought a pail of fresh water from 
the windmill while Leola set the table. Little 
Leroy wanted to help, too, so he put on the 
silverware and pulled up the chairs. 
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After a hearty supper the children cleared 
the table and helped Auntie Vi with the 
dishes. Then what a happy time they had 
playing! Mother's final admonition was com- 
pletely forgotten. All at once Delores looked 
at the sun’s red glow, fast disappearing in 
the western sky. 

“Look, Lill, Marian, the sun is down al- 
ready!” she exclaimed. 

“Oh, oh, we'll have to go home now, 
Donnie,” said Lillian. “It will be dark be- 
fore we even get through the alfalfa field, 
and Mother told us to be sure to get home 
before dark.” 

It was hard going up the hill because it 
was quite steep. They usually rested when 
they reached the top, but tonight it was 
later than they had realized, so they just 
hurried on through the little wooded section 
where the oak trees and sumac were thickest. 
Oh, no, they were not frightened, of course 
not! But Mother might worry. They must 
hurry on. 

Every dry twig that crackled and snapped 
under their feet seemed to echo strangely as 
they entered the thicket. 

“Oh! It’s dark in here,” said Marian, in 
a half whisper. “You go first, Lill. You know 
the path better than we do.” 

“You get in the middle, then,” said De- 
lores, “and I'll bring up the rear. Forward, 
march!” 

But in spite of her brave efforts to keep 
from being frightened, Delores, too, felt hot 
surges of fear at every strange sound. Her 
heart almost stopped beating when a little 
hoot owl called a friendly good night as they 
passed his doorway. 

“Wh—what was that?” asked Marian. 
“There’s something coming toward us— 
from this side. Hear it?” 

“I didn’t hear anything,” said Lillian. 

“I did!” said Delores. “There it is again; 
it’s big! It’s coming through the sumac. 
Run, Lill r 

“No,” said Lillian, almost standing still 
in the path. Marian began to push excitedly, 
though she could not say a word. She did not 
dare express her fears. 

“If we run it will chase us,” said Lillian. 
“Just walk along slowly, because if it is 
that lynx re 

Just then there was a crackling sound, 
and something big and white peered out 
at them from behind a dark clump of bushes. 
With a shriek and a yell the three girls fled 























in terror down the hill, not waiting one for 
the other. 

Out of breath, at last they reached the 
lane that led to the barnyard. If only the 
gate were open so they could reach the house 
before that big white-faced Why, the 
gate was open! 

“It didn’t get us—it didn’t even follow 
us!” gasped Lillian. 

“T’ll feel safer when we're in the house,” 
panted Marian. “I didn’t know a lynx was 

at big!” 

Mother looked up from her reading as 
the girls came in, all out of breath. They 
expected a scolding, but Mother only said: 
“Did you leave the gate open as you came 
into the yard?” 

“Yes,” panted Lillian, dropping into a 
chair. 

Mother continued. “Did you see anything 
of old White Face, the cow, up on the hill? 
She got out this afternoon, so we left the 
gate open so she could come home. Why, 
girls, what’s the matter?” 

“So that was our white-faced lynx,” 
laughed Marian. “Well, anyway, from now 
on we are coming home before dark, just 
like Mother told us to. Next time it might 
really be a lynx.” 





“Thee, Jennie Dear” 
From page 5 


It’s what I've been wanting so long. I won- 
der why I don’t feel more delighted. I al- 
ways thought it would be wonderful to dance 
like Sarah Maude.” 

The heavy feeling persisted, even as she 
entered the lighted log hall to become the 
center of introductions, admiring eyes, and 
compliments. It wasn’t the rough attire of 
the men or the calico gowns of the women 
that distressed her. It was something in the 
atmosphere that felt wrong. She couldn't 
make out exactly what it was. : 

The fiddle played away, and Jennie’s heart 
raced as she quickly picked up the steps the 


young men were teaching her. It was begin- 
ning to be a bit of fun, and she had almost 
forgotten that heaviness she had felt, when 
the door opened; and in a moment she knew 
what was wrong. 

A large, burly, redheaded man_ stood 
framed against the dark of the doorway. 

The dancing stopped. The stranger fin- 
gered his holster and swaggered across the 
hall, straight toward Jennie. The Quaker 
girl was sure he looked like Old Spotty him- 
self, with that evil gleam in his eye and 
the malicious sneer on his lips. He was com- 
ing right toward her, and no one seemed able 
to stop him. 

And that was when she realized what was 
wrong. The devil was in this place, and Jesus 
was not. Now, when she needed someone to 
help her, she found she had left God behind. 
She tried to pray, but she knew her prayer 
would not be answered. She must confess and 
ask forgiveness. Quickly she did so, pleading 
with God to help her never to go to a dance 
again. “Please protect me, dear God,” she 
gasped. 

The evil man came closer, smiling arro- 
gantly. “How about a dance, girlie?” he 
asked. 

She shrank back, trembling. But before 
she could answer, a man slipped up behind 
the redhead, and she heard him say, “We've 
given you warning to stay out of these parts. 
Now, GET OUT AND STAY OUT!” The 
pressure of something hard against his ribs 
must have helped him decide, for he slowly 
turned, and with the man still close behind 
him, headed for the door and the night. 

The frail little old lady relaxed against 
her pillows as she finished her story. “And 
that, my dear, was my first day among the 
mountains. And that was my first and last 
dance to this very day. I decided I'd rather 
be a friend of Jesus than ever go to a place 
like that again.” 








COVER PICTURE by Cobb Shinn. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


XII1—When All Things Will Be Restored 











(SEPTEMBER 24) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Lesson Text: 2 Peter 3:9-14. 


Memory Verse: “Wherefore, beloved, seeing 
that ye look for such things, be diligent that ye 
may be found of him in peace, without spot, 
and blameless” (2 Peter 3:14). 


Guiding Thought 


“The time has come, to which holy men have 
looked with longing since the flaming sword 
barred the first pair from Eden,—the time for 
‘the redemption of the purchased possession.’ 
The earth originally given to man as his king- 
dom, betrayed by him into the hands of Satan, 
and so long held by the mighty foe, has been 
brought back by the great plan of redemption. 
All that was lost by sin has been restored. . . . 
God's original purpose in the creation of the 
earth is fulfilled as it is made the eternal abode 
of the redeemed. ‘The righteous shall inherit the 


land, and dwell therein forever.”—The Great 
Controversy, p. 674. 
SUNDAY 


The Hope of All Men 


1. Find Hebrews 11:13, 16. 


To what have God’s children looked forward 
through all the centuries of earth’s history? 


2. Find 2 Peter 3:13. 


How did Peter express the hope of all people 
of all ages? 


NoTE.—‘“The earth promised to the meek 
will not be like this, darkened with the shadow 
of death and the curse. ‘We, according to His 
promise, look for new heavens and a new 
earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness.’ ‘There 
shall be no more curse; but the throne of God 
and of the Lamb shall be in it; and His servants 
shall serve Him.’ 

“There is no disappointment, no sorrow, no 
sin, no one who shall say, I am sick; there are no 
burial trains, no mourning, no death, no partings, 
no broken hearts; but Jesus is there, peace is 
there. There ‘they shall not hunger nor thirst; 
neither shall the heat nor sun smite them; for He 
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that hath mercy on them shall lead them, even by 
the springs of water shall He guide them.’ ”°— 
Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, p. 33. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p: 62, pars; 2, 3. 

MONDAY 

The Everlasting Promise 

3. Find Isaiah 65:17. 

What promise did God 
prophet of a new earth? 


give through the 

4. Find or repeat John 14:1-3. 

How did Jesus repeat this promise? 

5. Find Revelation 21:1, 2. 

In what vision was one of the last writers of 
Holy Writ assured that God would keep this 
promise? 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p: 536, par. 1. 

TUESDAY 
Heirs of the Kingdom 
6. Find James 2:5. 


Who are chosen to be 
kingdom? 


the heirs of Christ’s 


7. Find Matthew 5:5. 

What virtue 
herit the earth? 

NOTE.—"The meek ‘shall inherit the earth.’ 
It was through the desire for self-exaltation that 
sin entered into the world, and our first parents 
lost the dominion over this fair earth, their king- 
dom. It is through self-abnegation [self-denial] 
that Christ redeems what was lost. And He says 
we are to overcome as He did. Through humility 
and self-surrender we may become heirs with 
Him, when the meek ‘shall inherit the earth.’”’ 
—Thoughts From the Mount of Blessing, p. 33. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 675, pars. 1-3; p. 676, par. 1. 


WEDNESDAY 


will characterize those who in- 


Restored to God’s Image 




















8. Find Philippians 3:21. 
What restoration will be made in our bodies 
when Christ comes? 


NOTE.—In the beginning God made man in 
His own image. Sin robbed man of that likeness. 
Gradually he lost his strength and well-being; 
he became smaller in size and less beautiful. 


9. Find 1 John 3:2. 
When will this change be made? 
For further reading: Education, p. 


By Sis 
THURSDAY 


@....:, for the Kingdom 


10. Find 2 Peter 3:14. 

Since we are looking for Christ’s coming and 
the time when everything will be restored, how 
careful should we be of the way we live? 

11. Find 2 Peter 1:10, 11. 

If we are faithful and diligent here, can we be 
sure of an entrance into God’s kingdom? 


15, pars. 


NOTE.—'We are each deciding our eternal 
destiny, and it rests wholly with us whether we 
shall gain eternal life. Will we live the lessons 
given in the Word of God, Christ’s great lesson 
book? It is the grandest, and yet the most simply 
arranged and easily understood book ever pre- 
pared for giving an education in proper be- 
haviour, in speech, in manners, in affection. It 
is the only book that will prepare human beings 
for the life that measures with the life of God. 
And those who make this Word their daily study 
are the only ones who are worthy of receiving a 
diploma entitling them to educate and train the 
children for entrance into the higher school, to 
be crowned as victorious overcomers.’—My Life 
Today, p. 339. 

For further reading: Steps to Christ, p. 131, 
pars. 2, 3; p. 132. 





FRIDAY 
REVIEW THE MEMORY VERSE. 
Summary of the Lesson 


Can you give the names of at least two proph- 
ets who told of the new heavens and the new 
earth? 

Can you name at least three heroes of faith 
who believed God’s promise of a new kingdom? 

What characteristic will all who inherit the 
kingdom of heaven possess? 

What change will be made in the bodies of 
those who inherit the kingdom? 

What two things must not be allowed to spoil 
the characters of those who are to gain an 
entrance into God's kingdom? (Memory verse.) 


Joy to the World 
By Isaac Watts 


Joy to the world, the Lord will come! 
Let earth receive her King; 

Let every heart prepare Him room, 
And heaven and nature sing. 


Joy to the earth, the Lord will reign! 
Let men their songs employ; 

While fields and floods, 

Rocks, hills, and plains, 
Repeat the sounding joy. 


No more let sin and sorrow grow, 
Nor thorns infest the ground; 

He comes to make His blessings flow 
Far as the curse is found. 


Soon will He rule the earth with grace, 
And make the nations prove 

The glories of His righteousness, 
And wonders of His love. 


—Church Hymnal, No. 189. 


x 


People by the mil- 
lions will go into the 
city of God. Are you 
keeping your life 
clean so you can be 


among the faithful? 


@© 1948, ReviIEW AND 
HERALD PUB. ASSN. 


FRANKLIN BOOTH, ARTIST 
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INVADERS OF THE UNKNOWN —3 





THE ADMIRAL. 
OF THE, 


DACIFIC 
BALBOA 


& 
A S$ AYOUNG MAW, BALBOA, 
LB) SEEKING ADVENTURE, SAILED 
FROM SPAIN FORTHE WEST InoIES- 
THERE,NE HID HIMSELF INABARREL “ee 
OF VEGETABLES, AND WAS CARRIED 
FROM HIS FARM TOA 
SHIP SAILING FOR SAN 


SEBASTIAN: -- IN SAN SEBASTIAN 

HE GATHERED A PARTY OF SPANIARDS 

ANO NATIVES, CROSSED THE MOUNTAINS 
OF CENTRAL AMERICA, ANO DISCOVERED THE PACINCOCEAN: : - 


B 


ALBOAS RIVALS WERE JEALOUS 





‘QF HIM-- + WHEN HE RETURNED 


FROM THE PACIFIC, THEY BROUGHT 
HIM To TRIAL FOR DISOBEYING-THE 
KINGS COMMANDS, ANO FORCEO THE 
JUOGE To SENTENCE HIM TO OBATH: 
HE WAS EXECUTED IN THE PUBLIC 
ne... MARKETPLACE: © + * *e 


4 





BORN 1475 IN ESTREMADURA, SPAIN—DIED 1517 IN ACLA, WEST INDIES 


am A. DeWitt, copyright 1949 and 1953, published by Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., New York. 


fem by permission from //lustrated Minute Biographies by Samuel Nisenson and Wil- 
i , 
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